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point of divergence of the arms of the Y, by a motion half
swimming, half crawling, the animal had the choice of taking either
the left-hand or the right-hand arm. If it took the left-hand arm
it escaped through the open end of it into deep water. If it took
the right hand arm. it found its escape prevented by a sheet of
glass. In some experiments, moreover, the punishment for enter-
ing the wrong arm was reinforced by an electric shock, the
unpleasantness of which to the animal was evidenced by its violent
reaction to it. Altogether twenty-one principal experiments were
carried out, each water-mite being given from 100 to 800 trials in
the apparatus. In no experiment, however, did the mite give any
evidence of learning to choose the right-hand rather than the left-
hand passage. Throughout ail the experiments, the entry of one
or other passage continued to be made at random, or at least not
relevantly influenced by previous experiences.

It is true that one must not conclude from laboratory experi-
ments of this kind that the animals are totally unable to learn by
experience in the situations with which they are confronted in
nature. But such experiments are no doubt good evidence that
their powers of learning are small, since crayfish, which are animals
of the same general type of organization, learn a similar task after
very few experiences. Crayfish, however, are provided with eyes
and olfactory7 organs with which they can and do perceive objects
at a distance, and their general mode of life is consequently on a
much higher mental level than that of water-mites.

It would be outside the scope of this work to give any general
review of the psychological processes underlying animal behaviour,
so far as these can be inferred from experiments. It is only
necessary to refer briefly to certain other features of these
processes.

Behaviour may be overt, sub-overt, or purely ideational. We
may consider these types of behaviour in relation to the learning
process, and especially to learning by trial.

Trial behaviour is overt when the trial action is actually
performed, and the character of subsequent acts depends on the
success or failure of such performed actions. An example of this
is the behaviour of Thorndike's cats in the early stages of their
learning the method of opening the door. This is trial behaviour
in its most primitive form.

Sub-overt behaviour occurs either when the motive to action